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It  is  expected  that  those  whose  lives  are  de- 
voted to  increasing  and  diffusing  knowledge 
will  be  disposed  to  find  in  a  system  of  univer- 
sal education  a  remedy  for  the  multitudinous  ills 
of  society.  This  expectation  has  its  ground  in 
that  unqualified  laudation  of  knowledge,  which 
overlooks  the  prophetic  warning  that,  taken  in 
small  quantities,  "knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing."  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose,  in  the 
few  remaining  moments  of  this  birthday  cele- 
bration,* to  repeat  the  familiar  eulogy  on  univer- 
sal education,  but  rather  to  dwell  somewhat  on 
its  social  infelicities  and  dangers.  If  such  infe- 
licities become  manifest,  it  will  not  follow  that 
the  educational  efforts  of  the  world  should  cease. 
Because  the  pursuit  of  a  given  social  end  is  at- 

*  This  address  was  delivered  at  the  University  of  California  as  a 
part  of  the  exercises  of  Charter  Day,  March  23,  1886. 


tended  with  certain  evil  consequences,  it  does 
not  follow  that  therefore  the  pursuit  of  this  end 
should  be  relinquished.  These  evil  consequen- 
ces are  a  pwt  of  the  scheme  of  sacrifice  and 
martyrdom,  by  which  humanity  is  being  pushed 
onward  towards  an  end  that  neither  the  philoso- 
pher nor  the  seer  has  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
divine.  The  sacrificial  feature  of  human  pro- 
gress is  illustrated  wherever  in  the  history  of 
the  world  there  is  a  record  of  social  advance- 
ment. The  higher  forms  of  society  are  often 
built  on  the  ruins  of  destroyed  nations;  just  as 
the  higher  forms  of  nature  have  supplanted  forms 
that  now  exist  only  as  a  part  of  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  The  history  of  man  and  the 
history  of  nature  reiterate  the  fact  that  every 
onward  movement  is  attended  with  deprivation 
and  loss.  The  victory  which  crowns  an  army 
with  glory,  vindicates  the  integrity  of  a  nation, 
and  introduces  the  conditions  of  lasting  pros- 
perity and  peace,  has  its  long  line  of  attendant 
evils.  The  shame  and  ruin  of  the  overwhelmed 
antagonist,  the  misery  of  broken  and  impover- 
ished families/  the  sadness  of  extinguished 
hopes,  are  elements  in  the  great  sacrifice. 

The  efforts  to  advance  social  well-being  through 
attempts  to  raise  ta  the  realm  of  discreet  intelli- 


gence  the  vast  hordes  of  the  ignorant  who 
make  up  a  large  part  of  every  civilized  nation, 
and  who  have  behind  them  only  generations  of 
intellectual  darkness,  are  attended  with  grave 
and  manifold  evils.  They  are  not  merely  the 
evils  that  arise  from  malicious  intention,  but 
the  far  greater  evils  that  proceed  from  half- 
knowledge.  That  the  terrorists  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  saint-like  except  for  lack  of 
knowledge  is  hardly  to  be  believed;  yet  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  in  this  and  all  other 
similar  outbreaks,  the  dominant  desire  is  not  to 
inflict  injury,  but  to  attain  what  to  the  imper- 
fectly instructed  mind  of  the  revolutionist 
appears  as  a  good.  If  evil  has  followed  such 
outbreaks,  it  is  not  because  it  has  been  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  that  part  of  the  community 
which  has  dominated  and  controlled  the  action, 
but  because,  through  lack  of  knowledge,  means 
have  been  employed  which  could  not  possibly 
lead  to  a  good  result.  That  the  bulk  of  a  nation 
should  will  and  consciously  pursue  any  other 
end  than  its  own  advantage  is  inconceivable. 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  modern  rad- 
icalism that  every  group  of  human  beings  na- 
turally seeks  its  own  happiness,  or  advantage, 
and  that  when  clothed  with  legislative  power,  it 


will  legislate  for  the  attainment  of  this  happi- 
ness, or  advantage.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
success  in  this  design  will  depend  less  on  the 
disposition  to  seek  social  well-being,  than  on  the 
ability  to  discern  and  employ  the  means  by 
which  it  may  be  attained.  However  much, 
therefore,  modern  society  has  to  fear  from  ma- 
licious intention  and  crass  ignorance,  it  has  a  far 
more  threatening  source  of  danger  in  that 
widely  diffused  half-knowledge  which  marks 
this  age  of  expanding  democracy. 

The  social  and  political  unrest  which  threatens 
to  plunge  Russia  into  anarchy,  which  is  raising 
up  for  the  German  government  an  ever  in- 
creasing socialistic  opposition,  and  which  finds 
expression  in  the  United  States  in  noisy  decla- 
mation against  grievances  that  are  only  dimly 
apprehended,  is  not  the  product  of  downright 
ignorance  and  brutish  stupidity,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  which  is 
sufficient  to  discern  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
blem, but  not  sufficient  to  hinder  the  advocacy 
of  irrational  and  inefficient  means  for  its  solu- 
tion. As  long  as  the  Kussian  serf  remained  in 
bondage,  a  mere  clod  of  the  soil,  with  no  hopes 
or  prospects  to  stimulate  ambition,  he  remained 
a  manageable  element  of  the  nation.  But  when 


his  bonds  were  broken,  and  he  was  ushered  into 
the  freedom  of  an  independent  citizen,  there 
dawned  on  his  awakening  mind  the  prospect  of 
a  condition,  to  even  the  conception  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  attain.  The  new 
prospects  roused  his  sluggish  intellect,  and  he 
was  enabled  to  perceive  the  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  realizing  his  hopes.  He  saw  the  exis- 
tence of  a  great  social  problem,  in  the  solution  of 
which  his  own  well-being  was  involved;  and,  in 
the  confidence,  which  half-knowledge  inspires, 
he  undertook  the  solution;  he  undertook  to 
break  down  the  barrier  that  excluded  him  from 
the  promised  land.  From  this  endeavor  have 
come  the  woes  of  Russia.  Considerably  less 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  common  people, 
and  Russia  would  have  remained  undisturbed 
in  the  repose  of  dumb  indifference.  Consider- 
ably more  knowledge,  and  the  futility  of  nihil- 
ism as  a  method  of  reform  would  have  become 
distinctly  apparent. 

The  case  of  Russia  is  in  one  sense  the  case  of  the 
whole  Western  world.  In  Germany,  in  the  United 
States,  or  wherever  the  plan  of  universal  educa- 
tion prevails,  there  is,  and  will  always  remain,  a 
half-ripe  element  in  the  population,  and  ele- 
ment whose  unblushing  confidence,  born  of  half- 
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knowledge,  urges  the  full  exercise  of  the  vast 
power  with  which  it  is  clothed.  This  is  the 
class  at  present  contributing  most  to  disturb  the 
social  order  of  civilized  nations.  Its  growth, 
activity,  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  Utopian  ends, 
constitute  a  perpetual  menace  to  peaceful  pro- 
gress. Its  force  is  not  in  the  utterly  ignorant, 
but  in  those  who  see  somewhat  of  the  ills  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  yet  whose  untrained 
minds  fall  short  of  grasping  the  proper  remedy. 
The  plan  which  seeks  to  raise  everybody  to  a 
certain  medium  level,  and  offers  little  or  no  en- 
couragement to  rise  above  this  level,  can  have 
no  other  ultimate  outcome  than  to  deliver  the 
affairs  of  civilization,  material  and  spiritual,  in- 
to the  hands  of  mediocrity. 

The  communistic  and  socialistic  agitation  of 
the  last  hundred  years  may  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  half-knowledge.  It  is  the  work  of  re- 
formers who  undertake  to  solve  intricate  social 
problems,  with  an  understanding  of  only  a  lim- 
ited part  of  the  essential  data.  The  socialism  of 
to-day  is  a  short-sighted  effort  to  realize  the 
conditions  of  Utopia,  while  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  men  remain  unchanged.  It  aims  at  the 
simultaneous  attainment  of  liberty  and  social 
equality.  Liberty  is  clearly  attainable,  but  an 
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long  as  men  differently  endowed  enjoy  it,  there 
can  be  no  social  equality.  But  social  equality 
may  be  attained  under  certain  circumstances, 
yet  the  means  necessary  to  its  attainment  in- 
volve the  suppression  of  liberty.  More  knowl- 
of  the  principles  which  underly  the  social  fabric 
would  show  the  advocates  of  socialism  the  utter 
incompatibility  of  these  aims,  and  the  conse- 
quent futility  of  all  efforts  in  this  direction. 
Through  the  presence  of  leaders  who  are  with- 
out such  knowledge,  and  who  have  never  expe- 
rienced the  sobering  force  of  fundamental  in- 
struction on  any  subject,  society  is  compelled 
periodically  to  undergo  the  terrors  of  the  social- 
istic nightmare. 

This  illustration  presents  only  one  of  a  long 
list  of  evils  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  guid- 
ance of  half-knowledge.  But  it  shows  how  far- 
reaching  are  the  consequences,  going  even  to  the 
destruction  of  the  basis  on  which  alone  it  is  pos- 
sible to  build  free  human  society.  Other  illus- 
trations might  be  drawn  from  foolish  legislation 
which  debauches  the  public  mind  and  entails 
expensive  consequences;  from  the  bungling  of 
scientific  quacks,  through  whose  guidance  prop- 
erty and  life  are  dissipated;  and  from  the  work 
of  half-educated  teachers  and  the  use  of  imper- 
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feet  text-books  which  lead  tq  error  and  stupid- 
ity rather  than  to  true  knowledge  and  intellect- 
ual power.  Not  only  do  evils  of  this  character 
exist,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  powerful 
forces  operating  to  perpetuate  the  conditions  out 
Of  which  they  spring.  About  five  sixths  of  the 
four  hundred  colleges  of  this  country  are  char- 
tered opponents  of  true  education.  They  are 
established  in  the  interest  of  personal  pride, 
local  prejudice,  or  denominational  zeal,  and 
whatever  influence  they  exert  is  in  favor  of 
making  superficial  knowledge  general.  They 
contribute,  moreover,  to  make  the  half-knowl- 
edge which  they  encourage,  more  noxious  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  since  they  endorse  it  with 
an  academic  degree,  which  is  the  last  assurance 
necessary  to  convince  the  holder  that  he  has 
swept  the  whole  intellectual  horizon,  and  is  con- 
sequently fitted  for  the  performance  of  any  task 
within  the  realm  of  intellectual  effort.  Scat- 
tered over  the  land,  they  enlist  and  doom  to  in- 
feriority young  men,  who  through  the  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  the  great  centres  of  thor- 
ough knowledge,  would  easily  rise  out  of  the 
dreadful  realm  of  mediocrity,  and  become  safe 
guides  in  the  affairs  of  society.  This  sacrifice 
of  a  large  number  of  our  brightest  young  men 
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in  every  generation,  through  their  attachment 
to  ill-equipped  and  poverty-stricken  colleges,  is 
another  of  the  evils  of  that  policy  which  results 
in  widely  diffused  half-knowledge. 

This  policy  of  encouraging  the  diffusion  of 
half-knowledge  rests  in  part  on  the  false  notion* 
that  if  in  proportion  to  the  population  the  United 
States  has  fewer  real  scholars  than  any  other 
civilized  nation,  the  lack  is  more  than  made  up 
by  our  large  number  of  possessors  of  superficial 
knowledge.  It  is  true,  in  the  matter  of  physi- 
cal power,  ten  weak  men  may  be  equal  to  five 
strong  men;  but,  in  the  matter  of  intellectual 
power,  ten  weak  men  are  only  equal  to  one  weak 
man.  The  plan  of  co-operation  by  which  as- 
tounding results  have  been  produced  in  the  ma- 
terial world,  fails  utterly  in  its  application  to  the 
intellectual  world.  Five  hundred  lawyers,  each 
of  whom  has  mastered  only  the  elements  of  his 
subject,  are  no  match  for  him  whose  strong  judg- 
ment is  supported  by  the  vast  knowledge  it  is 
possible  for  one  to  obtain.  All  the  poetasters 
of  the  ages  are  not  equal  to  one  Shakespeare. 

The  theory  of  universal  education  involves 
the  idea  of  bringing  the  bulk  of  the  population 
to  such  a  degree  of  intellectual  independence 
that  public  opinion  and  public  action  will  be  the 
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result  of  concurrent  independent  individual 
judgments.  This,  however,  is  a  purely  ideal  end, 
that  never  was  and  never  will  be  reached  in  any 
human  society.  In  the  most  advanced  stage  of 
enlightenment,  as  well  as  in  the  rudest  condi- 
tion of  barbarism,  men  follow  leaders;  and  not 
infrequently,  as  in  the  United  States,  bewail  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times,  when  there  are  no 
great  leaders  to  whom  they  can  look  with  con- 
fidence for  guidance.  As  society  becomes  more 
complex  and  its  practical  problems  more  difficult, 
the  need  of  leaders  of  extraordinary  power  and 
attainments  will  become  more  and  more  impera- 
tive. But  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  means  for 
spreading  half-knowledge  will  tend  to  make 
mediocre  attainments  the  ideal,  and  society  will 
be  compelled  to  rely  upon  inferior  men  as  lead- 
ers, when  strong  men  are  demanded.  In  this  I 
do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  intellectual  pur- 
suits of  a  nation  are  manned  solely  from  the 
highest  schools,  still  it  is  the  standard  of  these 
schools  that  sets  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
nation.  Men  may  and  do  rise  without  the  aid 
of  the  schools,  yet  the  schools  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  must  push  their  unaided 
achievements.  The  degradation  of  the  intellect- 
ual standard  of  a  nation  is  by  no  means  the  least 
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of  the  many  evils  resulting  from  that  diffusive 
policy  which  dissipates  the  educational  funds  and 
force  without  at  any  point  extending  the  bounds 
of  knowledge. 

Still,  because  there  are  serious  evils  arising 
from  that  state  of  half-knowledge  into  which 
men  are  plunged  with  the  first  spring  from  ig- 
norance, it  does  not  follow  that,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  these  evils,  we  should  attempt  to  set 
aside  the  forces  that  are  lifting  men  from  bar- 
barism. Though  there  is  social  peace  in  the 
state  of  Arcadian  ignorance,  we  are  not  able  to 
turn  back  and  seek  it,  and  thus  shun  the  infelic- 
ities of  the  enlightening  process.  The  doom  of 
onward  change  is  upon  us.  Within  each  pro- 
gressive nation,  there  is  an  unceasing  move- 
ment from  ignorance  towards  intelligence,  with 
the  inevitable  result,  that  at  any  given  time,  the 
majority  of  the  population  are  only  midway  in 
the  transition.  The  evils  of  half-knowledge  are, 
therefore,  not  simply  of.  this  generation  or  this 
century;  they  are  an  unavoidable  feature  of  the 
life  of  every  nation  that  seeks  to  rise  from  bar- 
barism to  civilization.  But  they  are  not  equally 
formidable  in  all  nations.  In  a  nation  which 
emphasizes  the  plan  of  making  its  education  uni- 
versal, and  which  has  no  ideal  higher  than  me- 
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diocrity,  these  infelicities  are  without  any  im- 
portant antidote.  They  must  he  met  stoically, 
as  part  of  the  great  sacrifice  entailed  by  the  pe- 
culiar line  of  progress  which  that  nation  has 
chosen.  There  is  no  escape  by  way  of  a  return 
to  primitive  ignorance,  nor  does  the  plan  itself 
promise  the  desired  salvation.  What  is  spe- 
cially wanted  as  a  remedy  for  this  condition 
conspicuously  illustrated  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  is  not  less  instruction  for  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  but  a  new  ideal  that 
shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a  representative  republic.  This 
principle  is  that  all  the  citizens  are  not,  and 
cannot  become^  competent  to  pronounce  an 
intelligent  judgment  on  all  the  diversified  de- 
tails of  state  action;  but  that  they  may  be  safely 
relied  upon  to  point  out  and  elect  the  men  best 
fitted  to  perform  the  business  of  government.  The 
principle  of  pure  democracy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  that  every  citizen  may  be,  and  should  be,  fit- 
ted to  perform  the  functions  of  any  office  in  the 
state.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  in  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, that  its  education  should  be  both  uni- 
form and  universal.  But  this  nation  is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  a  pure  democracy,  hence  no  such 
educational  requirement  is  demanded,  in  order 
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to  secure  harmony  in  the  elements  of  the  state. 
A  presupposition  of  representative  government 
is  that  some  citizens  are  well-fitted  and  others 
ill-fitted  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The 
universal  education  demanded  by  a  democracy 
i.s,  therefore,  not  an  imperative  necessity  under 
the  representative  system.  But  it  is  demanded 
under  this  system  that  there  shall  be  men  of  ex- 
traordinary learning  and  wisdom;  who,  as  lead- 
ers in  the  commonwealth,  shall  be  worthy  of 
confidence.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  our  plan  of  uni- 
versal education  draws  attention  and  support 
away  from,  and  prevents  the  development  of, 
means  for  the  highest  instruction,  degrading 
the  intellectual  standard  and  leaving  us  to  the 
guidance  of  the  blind,  in  so  for  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  every  com- 
plex society  is  organized.  The  preliminary  ed- 
ucational need  of  this  great  representative  re- 
public, as  it  appears  from  this  point  of  view, 
is  not  the  further  multiplication  of  insti- 
tutions for  superficial  instruction,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  new  and  higher  ideal  of 
intellectual  life,  which  shall  silence  and  put  to 
shame  the  noisy  pretensions  of  half-knowledge, 
and,  through  the  realization  of  this  ideal  in 
higher  wisdom,  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
dangers  of  uninstructed  counsel. 
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